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the appearance of the streets* One may^ in fact, raise the
question whether our craze for transforming so many streets
into "great white ways3* by means of these clusters is not
really leading cities into serious extravagances. A large
part of what this policy costs is not an expenditure for light
but an outlay for decoration. Other mechanical improve-
ments have not been so expensive and they are hence more
welcome. In some cases the lamp globes are being used to
carry the names of intersecting streets, a plan that would
greatly serve the public convenience if adopted everywhere.
Finally, wires and cables that convey the current for elec-
tric lighting are now being put underground, encased cither
in vitrified clay conduits or in iron piping. Everything
connected with public lighting has made great progress in
recent years. Exterior illumination has become an exact
and a practical science.

THE QUESTION OF LIGHTING-HOURS

Most cities maintain the " all-night schedules" of public
lighting. This means that lamps are lighted about a half- ^He-
hour after sunset and extinguished about a half-hour before
sunrise, without any regard to moonlight, a system that
obviously involves a large waste by providing light at
times when it is needed very little if at all. The "all-night
and every-night schedule" amounts to about four thousand
hours per year. In an effort to economize; many cities,
both in Europe and in America^ have adopted what is known
as the "moonlight schedule/31 an arrangement under which
all the lights, or at least a portion of them; are turned out
of service whenever the conditions of moon and atmosphere
are favorable* This plan permits a reduction to about
three thousand hours per year, a saving of 25 per cent in
the illuminant used. But by adopting this schedule a city
does not by any means save 25 per cent of its total annual
expenditure for public lighting, for the cost of the actual